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ContAnts. 

We publish in continuation of the report by the Government Kntomolo* 
Rist and it is hoped that a tour will be arranged for him at the time of coffee 
blossoming. Planters will be interested to know that the Hcrna or Plying 
Ant " is of some use. As a rule one hastens to destroy these nests as a 
*■ nnUance, for many most have seen bow they have caused fields to Ui 
deserted for days by their attacks. lint evidently e;eu a “ tmisance '* has 
its uses. 

The Scientific Olficcr publishes .aninleresting article on ‘‘Tea Fluff” 
as a manure for roses. In olden days used tea leaves have been used for 
the same purpose, but until lately the use of the fluff h.ad not been recognised. 
Tea Planters arc to be congratulated on having what may be called an 
indigenous manure at hand, the effects of which so marvellously improve a 
rosary. As regard Brown Kot or Stump Uot it can best be dealt with by 
uprooting and burning it. It is drastic but eflicacious. 

The Labour question as it applies to the Kegistration Scheme, has drawji 
a letter from Mr. Mardenen reply to one from Mr, Marlin. The Fditor does 
not hold himself responsible for any opinion held by his correspondents. He 
is willing and aniious to publish any letters on the subjeci, however, openly 
expressed, but deprecates personalities. A good cause is often marred by 
these. 

A circular from the Indian Tea As^ctatlon is printed and it is liopcd 
that next season the suggestion will be carried out by all Tea Planters in 
Southern India. 

Mr. Osborne’s report in Coffee at Havre is concluded this week, and 
will hope be of use as a reference iu the future. * 

The half yearly Flower Show at the Lai Bagh wit! be held on the 1st 
and 2od February and Mr. Anstead, Scientific Officer has been selected to 
judge Fruits and the Secretary has been asked to judge the Agricul- 
tural Implements. 
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BEES AND THE FERTILISATION OF COFFEE 

[C<mtmued.] 

Report 0/ the Govern fficitt Entomologist on <i iottr in the Babahudin 
District of Mysore State. 

“ I left Coimbatore on the evening of 30th October anti next mornmg 
reached Hangalore where I met Mr. G. N. Frattini, the Planting Expert’s 
Assistant for Mysore, and we reached Kadur the same afternoon. Owing to 
ditficulty in obtaining transport we started from Kadur early next morning 
and reached Chick m agin r the same afternoon. Next day (2nd N ovens her) 
we went on to the Hababudin Hills, where I stayed until 1 3th November, 
when I left for ('hsckmaglur and Kadur and arrived at Mysore on the after- 
noon of 14th November, Here again there were trasisport difficulties and 
it was not until noon on 15(h that I was able to start for Sidapur which was 
jinaily reached at .3 a.m. next morning. Frotn Sidapur I went to Fairlands 
Estate on 16lh November, on 17th on to Margalli, and on 18th from 
Murgalli to Mercara, where I halted for 3 days. From Mercara my intention 
was lo visit Dunkeld Estate, where considerable damage to Cardamoms by 
a Scolytid beetle has been reported ; but although the distance from Mercara 
wav only some twenty miles, no means of transport were forthcoming 
and I was'reiuctantly compelled to abandon this visit. I left Mercara on 
22nd November, stayed that night at Santikoppa, and proceeded on to 
Mysore next day, arriving back at Head Quarters on the morning of 25lh 
November. 

“ The main olyiect of this tour was to make a proli min.ary survey of the 
localities visited with a special view to collecting information regarding the 
occurrence of Honey-bees and other (lower- frequenting insects, uith regard 
to their inllnence on the pollination of cotTeo. Incidentally, of course, 
colli'ctions of economic and other insects were made and variotjs interesting 
Ijabils, etc., noted, but tins report is not the place tor such details. As the 
conditions arc rather dilTerent, the liababudiu Hills and Ccoig may be con- 
sidered separatelj’. 

Titt: Babadudin’ Hh.ls. 

’* Three species of true Honey-Bee occur here : — 

(i.) The large Rock Bee {{Apis dorsiita), 

(ii.) The Indian Bee {Apis itidica). 

(lii,) The small bee {Apis florcct). 

“TlnV large Rock Bee builds regulaily at a height of about a.S(J0 feet on 
the Fistern f.ice of the Hills, recourse being had to one particular vertical 
clilT where there is a fair amount of shelter by overhanging rocks. Thfs 
colony is not a large o le, comprising perhap.s thirty to forty combs on the 
average, 

^ ” Fairly ddinite evidence was oblninablc that these bres desert their 
combs on the onset of the S. W. Monsoon (about June) and return again 
with the N. F. Monsoon (November- December) ; Peyond the general opinion 
that thev lly off in an easterly directioti no information was oblainably regard- 
ing the locality in which they spend the intervening period. Bossibly it is 
somewhere in the vicinity of Kadur. The swarms which return to the Hills 
at the end of the year seem to be suiall ones and perhaps the number of 
individuals ou a comb is greatest at the cud of the hot weather (April-MayJ, 
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Neither honey nor wax appears to be collected systematically whilst the 
bees are in the Hills, The cliff on which they build is situ.ited well abo^e 
the liniiis of the Coffee Estates on this side of the Hills and the Bees, so far 
as I could ascertain, are not interfered with at all, The reason for their 
migration from the Hills in June is probably to be found in climatic causes 
the excessive rain In the Hills during the S. W. Monsoon hindering them 
from foraging for food. 

The Indian Bee occurs fairly commonly, 1 uilding as a rule in hollow 
trees. It is nolewonny that in these Hills the local race of this Bee is 
much darker than in the Plains and tliis seems to be the case generally in 
the montane districts of Souihern India. The nests are robbed when found 
and swarms are sometimes taken and kept in cart hern pots ahliough 1 only 
heard of one case of e^en this simple form of apiculture. 

“ The small Bee was not common at the time of my visit and I wa* 
only able to find one sm.all colony. Possibly it migrates in the s.ame way 
as the Uock Bee. This Bee is regarded as sting less by tlie liKal inh.abilants 
and the nests are commonly robbed for the honey which is usu.ally tt|ueeied 
out and eaten on the spot. 

“ In addition to the true Honey Bees, metilion may be made of a large 
tawny yellow C.arpenter Bee I.Yy/<JCo/iit ni/caccns^ which w.is fnniul faiiiv 
ciimiuniily at ihi.v, rs .iIPt dark. None were to be seen in tl»f* ilav lime but 
they hr: in to appi'ir in the ec'ihng .after sunset ami llcw firclv aumnd 
llowers lotig afiei ni-jlM had faihm. Tins h.abit on the part of a Bee was 
(juito now to me tint, on lookin'.; np the litrialiire, I liml that I'nlom l 
Bingham recorded iis crepnscnlar tlight ijnurtuil of tin' tiamhay Ilmtory 
Society, Volume \'IH, page ; he also found the nest, wliieh coiifcislcd 
<if a series of round cells hollcn^ed out in the end of a decaying log. 'I bis 
Itee does not seem to have been recorded from Southern India before, 
although its peculiar noelnrnal hatiits and comparative .ahnndance (in soiuo 
localities in lliese Hills .at least) may possess some importance so far as 
concerns the palitnalion of collte, 

“ Spicial attention was paid to the insects frc<|ncnting llowcrs. Those 
found in the day time c.ill for little comment, including llin bulterflies. bees, 
dies, etc , nsiialU- found. l\)wurds sunset, however, <juite .a different fauna 
put in .111 appe.ar.mcc, the first arrival ,at the tlowers being Hesperid 
iSkippcr) Bultcrilies and lluininiiig-Bird Hawk inotlis (.l/icmhfo.s.s/im spp.). 
.\s twilight )!i, these g,ave way to ntiuicrcns other Sphiiigids 
turn hot'i /'iurou'. Djilcpliihi iiypothoiis. Thcrcirii tiessus, Hcrsc con- 
vahoili, ,Vc/>/K7e tiiiiyniii, etc..i vtdiich flew activtdy from thiwer to rtow4T 
accompanied hv ntimerniis sni.iller moths, ispcciaily v;iriotis sperii'.s nf 
Plusid and otht'rs of slower flight. Tlie number of flowers visited in an 
evening hy one of thow larger Hawk- moths must be very large and it i.s 
notable that flowers with very deep noctaiies arc prnh,ab!y adapted for 
pjtlinatiun by me.uis nf some of these mollis whose tongues in some species 
ie. g IL cnnvoivnli} are much lunger than tlc ir whole iiudies. I expect 
wc shall find, wlien experiments arc made in the coff.ic-flowering se.isffn, 
that crepuscular and nocturnal insects such as these play a large part in the 
fertilisation of the bb-.som, and it may then be considered vvhetluT they 
cannot be encouraged by the pl.anting of attractive bushes such as Madiau 
Thorn f/>Hrnnbl!. 

“ Nests of a small wasp, called locally “ Berna" or “ Flying Ant" are 
common in this district being hung from tr^cs. Though often bnrut out as 
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a nuisancct these wasps are probably beneficial by f^wedflng da catopillars, 
etc., and rarely attack unless disturbed. 

Amongst other insects noticed were 

PluteU macuHpenni», abundant on cabbages ; 

Athlia proxima, larvae on turnip leaves ; 

Xylotreohna {Coffee Borer); and 

Dacus cHcurbitae {Fruit Fly) on Marrows. 


Note. 

With regard to the comb foundation for Apis itulica kept in artificial 
hives, mentioned in the Government Entomologist’s tour report on the 
Shevaroys, be now writes that the Ceylon Agricultural Society will supply 
this comb foundation at Rs.3 per pound. At present, however, they have 
great difficulty in getting suitable wax, and they would be prepared to stamp 
out Apis indica foundation in their machine at a nominal charge of Ke.l 
per pound if wax is supplied. This infonnation will be of interest to would-be 
bcc-kcepcrs in Southern India. 

Since the above report on the Government Entomologist’s visit to the 
Bababudins was written I have found the bee Xylocopa re/esceiis in 
Bangalore. It regularly appears at dusk in my garden and visits Sunflowers 
and Hollyhocks which arc in dower in profusion in the borders just now. 

R. a A. 


Conditions Suitable For Sisal Hemp Cultivation- 

An article in the Tro^/cn/ Agricnlinrist for September 1912 .states 
that the International Fibre Congress and Exhibitieft, held at Soerabaya, 
Java, in 1911, came to the following conclusions regarding the conditions 
that are best suited for the growing of sisal. The experience is obtained 
from the cultivation of Agave (chiefly A can tala) in Java, where this is the 
most important fibre plant. It is quite different from the sisal (henequen) 
of Mexico, which is A sisalana : — * 

“The culture of sisal hemp is not remunerative on lands which do not 
permit cheep transport of the raw material, nor on poor land nor. in a cool 
region where the yield falls below 650 ib. of fibre per acre. It can be grown 
with advantage on soil deficient in humus, where cacao and coffee no longer 
1,200 feet above sea-level. It is most pro.fitable grown as a secondary pro- 
duct, since it can then be left untouched when the market price is low, or 
during seasons when the productiou of leaf is small. It cannot be recom- 
mended as a catch crop or intercrop. If sisal is the chief product, estates 
of less than 700 acres are not profitable. For an estate of 900 acres the 
c(At of upkeep and replanting, upkeep of building:^, managements, etc., 
together with S per cent interest on the capital, will be about 54 rupees per 
acre. The capital required is estimated at jJ5,000 rupees. The expenses 
of harvesting, transport, commission, etc-, and depreciation are reckoned at 
about 100 rupees per ton of fibre, while the value per ton of dry fibre, f. o. b. 
Java, is about iOO rupees. The net profit, with a production of 650 lb. 
per acre is not mo^ than 5 per cent., but with a production of 1,300 Ib. per 
acre it increases to 20 per cent”— TAe Agricultural JVevs, 
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THB SCIBMTIFIC DEPARTMBMT, U.RA.fll. 

Ttn Fluff as a Manure for At the Annaal Mwtiwj oi the 

U. P. A. S. 1. during 1912, Mr. J. S. NicolU meiititMifd th»t he had dis- 
covered that tea refuse was an eaceiiem manure for Roses and that it had 
a marvellous eil'ect npem them. The Chairman, Mr C. E Abbott, repeated 
the experim<mt with a similar result and when sending me a sam(de for 
trial and analj'ris he wrote, “the result is extraordinary giving flowers six 
inches across and greatly improving the colour. We apjdft^ a double 
handful to a standard and mcKre to big bushes “ Good results have also 
been obtained with this fertiliser in Bangalore though it was not applied at 
the most favourable time of the year. Its effect, bow’ever, b undoubted. 

This material is the yellow fluff which flies alxuit the factenries when the 
tea is sifted. lu the first column of the table below is an anal>'si8 of it which 
has been made by the Scientific Officer, and in the second column are figures 
published in the Indian Tea Association Scientific Department's t^arterly 
JouruallV of 19U. U will be seen that these figures agree closely, but 
(be South Indian samples oontain more moisture and considerably less 
lime. 


Moifitnre 

10*31 \ 


Organic Matter 

81*37 J 

n/ TO 

Silica 

316 

5*40 

Phosphoric acid ... 

0‘53 

0*63 

Potash ... ' 

Phi 

2*02 

Lime 

a’4-1 

1*44 

Oxide of Iron... 

0*43 

... 

Other Miner'll Matter ,,, 

213 

i 

j 

j lOO’CO 1 

Containing Nitrogen 

3*24 

3*52 

Total Ash ... , 

8*32 

1252 


It will be noted that there is nothing very remarkable about this 
material as a fertiliser to be gathered from its analysis, and in the Ceylon 
Journal mentioned above its value is said to be “ somewhat less than an 
equal weight of mustard cake." It is, however, a complete fertiliser at d 
being finely divided it probably quickly rots down and becomes available, 

Pho^hatic fertilisers like Bone Meal and Basic Slag are usually consi- 
dered good fw Roses. While dealing with the subject it may be of interert 
to mention that the GarJeners* Chronicle of 28 December contained an 
article calling attention to the fact that despite the fact that Magn^ia 
is harmful to plants, especially when in excess of litiic in the soil, numerous 
experiments have shown that it is a beneficial fertiliser for Roses. The Afh 
of the Rose plants contains a Urge amount of Magnesia. Wolff found it 
distributed in the following (H'oportions : roots, 7‘] 5; wood. 7 62; leaves, 
9’23 ; flowers, 5'94. It is advised to apply M.ignesia to Roses in the form of 
snlpbate in doses of about five ounces per square yard, and kainit is also a 
osefqi form of magnesia to use. 
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Uoot Disease {HymenochaeU noxia.)~DT. Bntler.lhc Imperial 
Mycologiftt (iiationed at I’usa, has very kindly sent a copy of a report he has 
recently made on this disease for the Imperial Forest Botanist at Dehra Unn. 
The plant attacked in this case was Hevea Rubber, Dr. Butler says in his 
report ^ 

“ This disease is common in the Eastern Tropics on a large number of 
economic plants including rubber, tea, coffee, cacao, camphor, bread fniit, 
etc. It appears to be seldom found in the perfect fruiting stage of the para- 
site and most of the cases seem to have been determined in the sterile 
condition. Even in this state it is characteristic, owing to the brown or 
black incrustation on the main roots in which are embedded earth, small 
stones, and plant debris, the whole having a brillle, charcoal-iike consistency. 
Examined under the microscope tawny brown hyphae of a Basidiornycete 
can be found, often in considerable masses. At tirst they give a brown 
colour to the mass, but later on the surface forms a black and rather shiny 
brittle crust. 

" Even when spores cannot be found a characteristic structure may be 
detected at the sur/ace of the crust. This is the presence of numerous 
stout rigid brisl'e! which project from the surface, giving it a velvety 
appeannee, 

“ I have collected typical cases in Assam on tea and have received 
others through the Scientific Department of the Indian Tea Assotdation. So 
far as I know, the perfect isporiferonst stage has not yet been found in India 
hnt the fungus appears to be widely presemt in Indian soils. 

Little is known of the life history. In some cases at least it appears 
to begin dike several allied diseases) from old decaying stumps of jungle 
trees. It is stated that spread can only take place along the roots, not 
througli the soil, and that progress from tree to tree is very slow. Spread by 
spores is not likely to be common, 

“The treatment recommended by Ceylon and Straits writers is to 
remove the diseased trees, with as mucli of the root system as jmssibie, and 
also any old stamps found in the immediate neighbourhood, at the same 
time examining the roots of neighbouring trees, where they approach the 
diseased one. and cutting out all that simw signs of rot. This is said to be 
sufficient, if thoroughly done, but some recommend Jlhe addition of qincklime. 
The soil should be well turned over at intervals. Replanting can be done 
carly.“ 

This is the fungus which produces the well known ‘ Slump Rot ’ in 
Coffee, Tea. and Rubber, in Southern India and causes a tree to suddenly 
die wiih all the leaves and perhaps fruit still hanging to it, A great deal 
of infortnarion about this disease will be found in the pages of the 

Fish .1/ fin it re.— Two samples of whole Fish from the West Coast have 
recently been examined in the laboratory. These contained 4 5S and 4'83 
per cent, of Nitrogen and 27'9<S and il'Oa per cent, of sand respec- 
tively, The percentage of sand is very high indeed and very much 
diminishes their value, lowering the Nitrogen content and adding consider- 
ably to the cost of transport, since some Rs.15 a ton is being paid for carting 
sand. This is emphasised by the fact that .a sample of a mixture of Fish 
artd Ncem Poonac delivered in another district contained 24*14 per cent, of 
sand. , Planters should insist upon Fish Manure containing only 2 or 3 per 
c:nt. of sand at the most. 


R. I). A, 
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CORRE8PONDBNGE. 

Labowp Question. 

Dear SU.—Wilh reference to Mr, Marlin’s letter to Mr. Hughes re 
RegUtratiou which was read in the Exlraordlnar>’ General Meeting held by 
the Ranan Devan PUnlers’ Association on the 2ird ultimo it appears to uto 
that Mr. Martin has rather not been given much information in the proposed 
Kqpsiralion Scheme or has not taken the trouble to try to understand it. I 
will take extracts from Mr. Martin’s letter to criticise, <11 “I consider the 
Scheme anworkable." In the first place he states that he considers the 
scheme unworkable but wisely refrains from committing himself as to 
whether the unworkabiiity lies in the scheme itself or with the planters, or 
for any other reasons. Kmially largo Pingor Print Hureanx as the proposed 
one arc being worked in Pairope with great success and there seems no 
reason why one should not be worked here. 

ill '* No Scheme can stop Emigration.” This scheme is not advanced 
w-itb the idea o( stopping emigration except as regards those >vho should not 
be allowed (o do .so on account of their indebtedness in this country. It is, 

I believe, an accepted fact th.it the plan ling couummity are at present 
sutferiug from consider.ible losses caused by coolies and maistncsabacondiiig, 
not only by etnigratiiig, but by going from estate to estate and from District 
to District and that the practice is becotning more ant) more common and it 
is to h tmp;'r this tint the registration scheme has been suggested, a« it has 
been funud impossible for the Police to catch the majority of the offenders. 
It is true, as Mr. M iruw says, that th?re is imthing to ]ircvcjit emigrants 
from travelling 1st class : but if (he scheme is (ii apply (o emigrants at all 
we sh.iU have a law which will cause considerable mcoriveiiieiice to cooly 
recruiters if they smuggle out of this country coolies who have no pass front 
the Regi&tr.ition Offtce, and it wilt be easier for the cooly recr niters to tako 
finger prints .and get a pass tliati lo hav e Ihc trouble uf evading the law and 
running considerable risks by doing so. \Vc do not waul to stt>p eiuigr.iligii 
but wc <lo want to stop eniigratits from going olf with onr money and 
causing u.s loss by not carrying out coulracis. 

is.) '’ The Scheme t night enable a Kcgistcrer to catch persons wliojc 
finger prints arc registered— true, but having caught them what can bo 
done with tluMii. ’ I am glad Mr. Martin realities that Registration may ho 
able to catch delimpicnts — for this is all it is meant to do. After th.it the 
law deals wiih them. Ngw a-days the difficulty is to catch your cooly even 
the first lime he .absconds. W'ilh registration he would be caught every time 
he tried to ;;et advance on a registering esl.ite, and it is po.ssible that Gov. 
ernmenl miglit rca)i.^e fin' presriit scale of piurshmcnta arc not sijfficicnlly 
deterrent, or Unt the delifujueiits might prefei to c>)mp!ele their contracts. 
Those bent on ” bilking” their cmploycr.s wotdd .avoid registering estates wi 
the police would have an easier job in searcliiug estates which did not 
register. Also it would be simple for coolies to take advances from nom 
registering <‘state.s, and then go to a registering <me where they knew there 
would be nothing against them. 

t4.) “ Arc wc to return to the days of slavery and the lasli r” Cotn par- 

ing the taking of finger prints to slavery is absurd, and it is difficult lo^'C 
where ” the lash’ comes in as even nnld whipping lias been abolished for 
breach of civil law. What possible objection can a professedly honest 
person have to giving his finger prints. Perhaps it would be beat to regard 
this sentence as a tnild attempt of tpointless) rhetoric. 

t5.) The coolies have only to go to the nearest Magistrate and say 
they do not wi;»h to work with Mr. Kcgistcrer aud claim (be protcctiou, of 
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tbe Coart'* If a&yooe caa make cooIracU aod evade tbeir UabiHBes io this 
way why work ? Would Mr, llartbi kindly quote os any law coofirming this 
line of action ? 

(6.) ** How many {daolers are going to take tbe trouble of 

returning paid off owlies imprints ?** This remark shows bow carelessly Mr. 
Martin must have studied tlK scheme; as it was never su^etted that any 
imprints should ever be retained by a regUierer. At tbe end of a year the 
registration number of any finger print would automatically be cancelledt 
unless 1 renewal fee were (Kdd. 

(7.) “ Who is going to pay the cost of feeding coolies while experts 
make up thebr minds how many of thq gang are and how many are not 
registered ?" I fancy Recruiters would not take long to realize that it would 
be as well not to advance coolies cx feed them before they obtained a clear 
pass from the Registration Ofiice> Tbe time it would take to trace any 
finger print is only a matter of a few minutes and is not a matter of '* making 
up any one's mind/* 

(8.) “ What is to prevent my goieg to Thondi and shipping from there ” 
If tbe scheme is to be worked Government will only have certain ports 
licensed for tbe emigration of indentured coolies aod recruiters would if they 
shipped copies from elsewhere lay themselves open to punishment. 

(9.) **Can Government justly refuse the same rights to Indian planters 
of rice and other products." This sentence is a little ambiguous but 1 pre* 
suine Mr. Martin means by ** rights" the right to prevent persons under 
contract freun absconding if tbe delinquents can be prevented. The " planters 
of rice and other products" could do what we propose doing, i,e., have a 
r^istration scheme of their own, if worth Ihctr while. Tbe Registration 
Scheme is only to help the police to enforce the law, 

1 10.) “ The Scheme is inadvisable being in the nature of class legisla* 

tion." 1 am no lawyer so should be glad to learn how the legislation, wc 

ask for» which is only^^to license certain ports for emigration, can be called 
"class legislation," aiiy more than factory, emigration, and many other 
Acts made in the public interests. Governtnent, we presume, is not anxious 
to encourage people to avoid their liabilities, and the proposed scheme is, as 
I said before, only to help the police to enforce the law, and could be applied 
to any business, c.g, servants, clerks and employers of any kind, lean 
quite understand that the scheme is distasteful to all cooly recruit^s whose 
interest ceases when the labour is delivered. 

The rest of tbe letter is again off the rails of argument. I should have 
thought that Mr. Martin's long experience would have taught him that 
coolies can make much more by abscouding from time to time than by 

working steadily for any pay planters can offer. As pay rises, so do 

advances, and the regular absconder makes the pay (whatever that may be) 
plus his advance. If planters gave a bonus on fulhlled contracts it mtght 
stop a certain amount of absconding, but it would have to be a high bonus, 
and would start a fresh line of competition among themselves which is what 
we want to avoid. No Government will make registration compulsory nor 
can they force planters to give advances if they say they will not do so 
unless a cooly registers. If Government refuse to license only certain ports 
for emigration, registration, if generally adopted, will stop absconding from 
estate to estate and district to district. 

Ill-considered flippant letters such as (hose I have seen written by Mr. 
Martin from time to time do much barm amongst those who have not tbe 
time or necessary ioformation to disect them. 

(Signed) 0. W. Mardbk, 

January l9Ui 
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THIS INDUH TEA A8S0G1AT10H, 

Royal Exchaugc UuiidiD^', 
Calcutta, J9th Dcccuibcr 191 2| 

Circular No. 39. 

M«i*fcintt of Toft Chotto, 

Dear Sirs, 

The subjuinal copy of .a circnl.ir of Sth November which has bc<u 
issued by the India Te.i Associauou (London) to its members in\iiiig 
aUentioii to tbc desirability oi liavioif tea chests from India prominently 
marked “ Pure Indian Tea *’ is circulated for information. The Commit lee 
understand that the stiggeslion is being adopted by several tirms and that 
Uicy have issued instructions that tea chests from gardens under tbiir 
agency should be so marked in future. It seems to the Committee that thu 
proposal is an excellent one, for the reasons stated in the Loudon Associ- 
ation’s circular ; they desire to recommend it to the careful consideratiou 
of all iiieiitbcrt, and to express the hope that it will be geucr.illy adopted. 

L). K. CUSNISON, 

Asi/sLnif SccrcLiry. 


1)1X1.11 London', E.C., tii.j vSin Xovumulk, 1912. 

Prom -Th^ Secretary, Indian Tea Association (LonJou). 

To— All Me nbers of the Association. 

A practical and inexpensive method drawing atteniiuu to htdiitn 
TciiSt at present little known outside big centres in emnparison with thu 
pnxlucts of Ceylon and China has been suggested, and it is iwssibic only by iho 
goodwill and co -operation of Boards, Agency Houses ami Proprietors. I'lns 
IS by slencilling the words Pure Itulian Tea pruiiiineiuly on all chests 
leaving the factory. The words " Pure Indian Tea” arc suggested, as the 
purity of Indian Tea has always been a feature of its advcrtiscinetit wher#* 
ever made under the auspices of the Tea Cess. 

Tea chests after sale, especially Vencsia's. arc extensively used for 
picking other commodities, and circnlale<l all over the country, often going 
abroad, while origin.al chtfsts of Indian I'ea tind their w,iy into the Provinces 
and may be s<.'eri in grocers' shops ; hut. beyond tlu garden mark, grade of 
lea, and weight, bear no indie. it ion of the Country of origin, whereas similar 
cheats from C( >!oii ahiiost invariably bear promiiicnlJy the U'oids “Ceylon 
Tea.’’ 

The Coiimiitlcc venture to a.sk for your co operation by the issue of 
the ncee-,5ary orders to secure that the above words be stencilled promiuctl- 
(ly on all cheats despatched from the coinniencemcul of next season. 


In the Book of Proceedings of the last Annua! Meeting it will be remem, 
bered that a very interesting speech was published by the Hoii'ble Mr. 
Jackson, and was listened to vvith great attention, on the subject of the I'ca 
Cess and its renewal The fi^mres he gave were couclnsive, and the advice, 
he gave to take advantage of the prosperous time has borne fruit and the 
Tea planters are to be congratulated that the Tea Cess is to tc renewed fur 
a further five years. 
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OoIKm at Havaa* 

{Continutd.) 

Th« toUUmports of raw eoSeo into France for consamptlon in the 
calendar year 1911 amounted to 244,823^051 pounds vained at 124,219,1841 
about one-balf was Brazilian coffee. The follwing table shows the quanti- 
ties, by countries of origin, imported in the calendar years 1909, 1910 and 
3911. 


Countries. 


1909. 

Pounds. 

1910. 

1911. 

Netherlands 


196,870 

147,267 

195,548 

England 


277.559 

194,225 

139.110 

British India 


13,465,910 

12.362,735 

13.977,384 

Venezuela 


10,829,215 

13,312.918 

21.642,553 

Brazil 


140,911,859 

146,155.720 

126.038,525 

Hayti 


38,141,564 

35,851,646 

40.882,543 

Porto Rico 


3,508,179 

2,432,553 

2.578,059 

Guadeloupe 


1,917,561 

1.668,220 

1.902,349 

Reunion 


293,432 

314,375 

263.890 

Other countries 


29,426,780 

34,095,461 

37,203,065 

Total quantity 

... 

237,968.929 

246,535,122' 

244,823,031 

Total value 

... 

921,666,180 

♦24,388,445 

♦24,219,184 


Average Prices. 

The following table, compiled from reliable sources, shows the highest, 
lowest and ai'crage prjces per pound of coflec in commercial transactions at 
Havre for the periods or crop years specified from 1850 up to the present 
time 

Cents. 


10 and 5 years periods : — 

Lowest, 

Highest. 

Average. 

1H5M860 

7-0 

12*8 

9*1 

1861-1870 

8‘4 

15*0 

12*9 

1871-1880 

9’1 

25*9 

16*3 

18S1-1.S90 

r\ 

21*5 

12*2 

1891-1895 

13-8 

23*1 

17*0 

1896-1900 

5‘4 

16*8 

91 

1901-1905 

5T 

9*8 

6*9 

1906-1910 

6*0 

8*6 

7*6 

Seasons 




1900-1901 

6T 

9*8 

7*4 

1901-1902 

37 

8*5 

6*6 

1902-1903 

3’2 

6*8 

5*9 

1903-1904 

3‘1 

.8*7 

6*7 

1904-1905 

7'0 

8*8 

7*8 

1905-1906 

7’6 

8*6 

8*2 

1906-1907 

60 

8*6 

7*2 

1907- 1908 

6-1 

7*8 

7*2 

1908- 1909 

6‘4 

8*0 

7*3 

1909-1910 

7‘0 

8*5 

7‘8 

1910-1911 

S'O 

12 9 

10*8 

1911-1912 

11‘9 

157 

14*0 

A cmupetent authority in this city, when asked to 

explain the extreme 

fluctuations in the above table, ayributed them wholly to natural causes and 
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the normal operation of the law of supply and demand. "The rise in the 
ai»ira|^ price at Havre," said he, “ from 91 cents a pound in 3S50 to an 
averai^e of IZ'9 in the period 13614870, 1^3 cents in 187 14 S30, and to 17 
centa. in 18014395 was due to an increase in consumption as well as to 
unfavourable reports concerning future crops. The fall in price to 5 ‘9 cents 
a pound in 1902-3 was due to an excess of procluctlon. The present 
average price (I5'4 cents on Otober 17) is due to bad crops and unfavour' 
able reports respecting the future. The same authority states that the 
recent shipments of valorised coffee froTn Havre to the United Slates 
represented coffee repurchased by the Brazilian Goverument “ in order to 
safopguard the interests of the planters,’' 

The current retail price for a goad grade of Porto Rican coffee U 377 
cents, per pound. For purposes of comparison it may be stated that the 
retail prices per pound for other coffees are now as follows, in cents. Si. 
Marc, 3 2‘2 ; Malabar, 35; Santos, ilT; Kio, 31*3; Gou.aives, 3r3; Mocha, 
36 8; Java, 36'8; Bourbon, 377. Porto Kican coffee is highly regarded in 
France and is frerjuently blended with Mocha in wpial proportions. 

Thk WoRi.n’s CoNspMrTTON or CorrEE. 

E. Laneu'itle, of Havre, h.is recently compiled statistics of the 
world's consumption of eolTee, showing the per capiu cousninption of e.xch 
country. The following table is based on these st.ilistics, reduced to 
American eqni'Mlents ; - 



Tvf 

id consumptioj), IVr 

c.ipita con- 

Countries. 


bags. 

sumption 1911. 


1001. 

1910. 

1911. 

Ihs. 

United States 

6.:i\noo 

7,0.85,000 

6.885, t)0() 

9’92 

Germany 

2,6‘k),000 

3.0i0.noo 

2,9S5.n(X) 

1>‘39 

France 

1,. 150.000 

1.700,000 

1,775.000 

617 

Anstria-Hiingarv' 

703,000 

020,000 

895.000 

2*42 

South Africa, Argentine 





and Braxil 

3,80.000 

Ht>0,000 

835.000 


Netherlands 

635,000 

700,000 

700.000 

l6’3i 

Belgium 

.510,000 

625,000 

600,000 

lO'S.S 

Sweden 

460.000 

.585,000 

575,000 

1373 

Italy 

255.000 

405.000 

425,000 

ro5 

Russia 

325,000 

410,000 

403,000 

■41 

Dcnm.irk 

155.000 

235,000 

245,000 

1175 

Norway 

' 100,000 

225,000 

225,000 

11-40 

Turkey, f.illi 

1 70,000 

230,000 

225,000 

270 

Spain 

145.000 

225,000 

215,000 

r43 

Great Hrilaiu 

240.000 

215,000 

210,000 

•06 

Switzerland 

145.000 

180,000 

1 70,000 

. 6'83 

Algeria 

00,000 

125.000 

125,000 

3‘19 

Greece, Koumania, Ser^•ia 





Bulgaria 

90.000 

125,000 

115,000 

no 

Egypt and X. Africa 

60]000 

95,000 

105,000 

77 

Portugal 

45,000 

55,000 

60.000 

1-4. i 

Total ... 

14,845,000 

18,110,000 

17.775,000 

... 


It appeirs from the above table that the six countries consuming the 
largest quantity of coffee in tlie calendar year lull were the United Slates, 
Germany, France., Austria- Hungary, the Netherlands and Belgium. The 
six countries which showed the highest per capita consumption were, in the 
order mentioned, the Netherlands, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Iklgmin 
and the United St.ates.— T/ic Spice Mill, 
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RUBBER. 

Natuml and Synthetio Rubbai** 

Under the above title an Lateresting address was delivered by Dr. F. 
MoUwo Perkin before the Society of Arts on December 11, After briefly 
reviewing the history of the development of the india-rubber industry and 
the nature of the processes used in extracting the natural product and in 
vulcanisation, an account was given of the recent synthetic processes by 
which the manufacture of artificial rubber on the large scale has become a 
commercial possibility. In the process of the Synthetic Products Co., 
isoprene is made from fnscl oil, which is fractionated so as to gi-.^e isoamyl 
alcohol, CH CH^^. CH.. OH, which is converted into the chloride, 

CH (CHa)j. CHj. CHj. Cl by the ;iction of hydrochloric acid and then 
into the dichloride C Cl. CH CH,. Cl by the action of chlorine, 

under specially controlled conditions ; the dichloride obtained is passed 
through a tube heated at 470® and filled with soda-lime whereby it is con- 
verted into isoprene, which can be polymerised to rubber by means of small 
quantities of sodium. 

The only difficulty in the way of this process is the cost of the raw 
product, amyl alcohol, which is about 1,40’ per ton. On this account, Prof. 
\V. H. Perkin, with F. H. Strange, 1'. K. ^^^tthews, and Prof. Fcrnbach, 
devised .a process for obtaining butyl alcohol cheaply, from which butadiene 
ooitld be obtained. By the employment of a certain oiganism, it was found 
possible to ferment starch, and, more recently, sawdust, so as to obtain 
butyl alcohol and acetone, the latter being sold, thus cheapening the cost 
of the biity alcohol. The butyl alcohol is chlorinated in the same way a> 
the isoatnyl alcohol, and by similar treatment with soda-lime yields buta- 
niene, CH.^ : CH. CH : CH.j which on polymerisation gives a rubber which, 
although not chemically identical with the polymerised isoprenc, has all the 
properties of natural rubber in regard to elasticity and behaviour towards 
sulphur on vulcanisation. 

An account was also given in the lecture of the processes devised by 
the firm of Friedrich Bayer, of Klberfcld, and of the interesting fact dis- 
covered by Prof. Harries that the presence of a small <juantity of rubber 
0/01 lide very much increases the rapidity of polymerisation of isoprene and 
its derivatives. 

In discus-sing the question of the competition of natural and synthetic 
rubber, it is pointed out that “at present prices and with the present supply 
and demand there is no reason, provided synthetic rubber is as good .as 
natural rubber, why the two should not exist side by side.” Hut the rubber 
planter is bidden to take heed of the lesson taught by the fate of the natural 
ali/arin and indigo industries and consider possibilities of improving the 
yie ld of natural rubber by better methods of tapping, coagulation, the study 
of agricultural ronditions. and pvrssibie improvements by fertilisation and the 
suppression of insect pests, which piay havoc with the young trees. It is a 
significant fact that the Hadische A nil in and Soda-F'abrik has agreed to put 
by £1,000,000 for research in connection with synthetic rubber, just as 
nearly £1,003,000 was e.xpendcd by tbe same firm in research before syn- 
thetic indigo was placed on the market. — Nature. 

. The above is interesting reading but it is as well to renientber that Dr, 
Lothar E. Weber, Ph. D. has said in the ludia Rubber World: “I do 
not want to make such a rash statement as to assert that synthetic rubber 
will never be a commercial possibility, but I sbould be greatly surprised if 
there is anybody engaged in the rubber industry to-day who will have the 
opportunity of seeing synthetic rubber in open competitiou with the natural 
pruduel.'' 



